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ear Fellow-member of C.M.S., 

Yr. Hendrik Kraemer, experienced 
ionary, ecumenical leader, and theo- 
ian, in his most recent book Religion 
the Christian Faith, has said 


at for the first time since the Constantine 
of 312 A.D. and its consequences, 
hristian Church is heading towards a 
and spiritual encounter with the great 

hristian religions. Not only because 
so-called younger Churches, the fruits 
work of modern missions, live in the 
of them, but also because the fast 
ng interdependence of the whole world 
the existence and vitality of these re- 

upon us, and makes them a chal- 
to the Church to manifest in new 
S its spiritual and intellectual integrity 


, 


Ji over the world to-day men are 
ing to find in their traditional reli- 

systems the faith by which to live, 
eking which the candid observer 
-admit appears also to be a “ find- 
in a sufficient number of cases to 
y the term “renaissance”. How 
we to interpret this indisputable 
' Here are four explanations, each 
9f which may help us to see part of 


. impact of Christianity 


istianity was first of all distin- 
“way” before it was 


Implications 


(@) Understanding 
(ii) Service 
(iii) Retrieval 

(iv) Interpretation 
(v) Patience 


If what Dr. Kraemer says is true, and I 
for one certainly believe that it is, then 
we who think and care about the Chris- 
tian Mission, pray about it and accept 
responsibility in it, have to learn to look 
out on the world in a new perspective. 
This is by no means an easy thing to do. 
In this NeEws-LeETTER I want to suggest 
some of the paths which will lead up to 
a new point-of-viewing. In the course 
of what follows I will have occasion to 
mention a number of invaluable sources 
of further information and inspiration. 
Before going further, however, let me 
urge on all who want a fine starting 
point to be sure to get George Appleton’s 
small, tightly packed, and most readable 
book Glad Encounter. He also writes 
out of active experience as a missionary. 


EXPLANATIONS 


“See how these Christians love one 
another”, a love expressed in mutual 
service, hospitality, and the care of 
widows, not to mention a changing re- 
lationship between master and slave, 
has been at all times the way by which 
conviction has been brought home to 
ordinary people. The doctrine was the 
rational explanation of the experience— 
very important, but by no means always 
primary. 

On this principle modern missions 
have proceeded. The school, medical 
first-aid and later hospitals, the building 
up of a corps of teachers, the inaugur- 
ation of a Christian nursing service, the 
spread of literacy, and, permeating all 
these, the way of life of a new commun- 
ity ; these have been the setting within 


which and out from which the Gospel 
has been proclaimed as the power of 
God. 


And there is ample evidence that the 
renaissance of the non-Christian reli- 
gions has been in considerable degree a 
response to the challenge of this new 
way of life. Their devotees recognized 
that this way was a threat to the con- 
tinuance of their way, presenting as it 
did so powerful an appeal to the ordin- 
ary man. 


One direct sequel to this can be seen 
in Japan where Buddhists have engaged 
in hospital work and other forms of 
social service, stimulated to this by the 
example of Christians. 


The Ramakrishna Mission in India 
flatters by imitation the missionary 
methods of the Christian missionary en- 
terprise as the most cursory study of 
their propaganda will indicate. 


It was the stimulus of what Christians 
were doing for the “ Untouchables” in 
India which led Gandhi to make his own 
break with orthodox Hinduism and com- 
mit himself to the cause of the Harijans, 
so that those who for the orthodox Hindu 
are strictly without-caste are in the India 
of to-day known as scheduled-castes, a 
very significant change in nomenclature. 


In East Africa the Muslims of the 
Ismai’ili sect, under the impetus of the 
idealism of the late Aga Khan, are mak- 
ing a serious effort to promote education 
in direct imitation of the Christian mis- 
sions. 


Illustrations, indeed, are innumerable. 


To those who need conviction on this 
point I would commend the scholarly 
and objective account by a contempor- 
ary historian, K. Ingham, entitled Re- 
formers in India. The very sobriety of 
his writing carries conviction. In the 
Epilogue he sums up thus: 


“The missionaries, though an _ external 
force, provided an impulse towards social 
reform in India similar in many respects to 
that supplied by individual Englishmen and 
by voluntary Societies in England in the 
early nineteenth century.” 


The Brahmo Samaj, the first reform 
movement in modern Hinduism, was in- 
augurated in 1828 as a direct sequel to 
the impact of the Christian way of life 
upon the imagination of India. 


The second form under which Chris- 
tianity has made its impact upon the 


non-Christian religions is in the sphere’ 


of thought. Here let me be content to 
cite two Indian writers, one Hindu and 
one Christian. The first is Dr. 


attributed the political downfall of Ind 


“se 


Radhakrishnan. In his essay 
Spirit of Man”, published in Conte? 
porary Indian Philosophy, he says: 


“The practical bearing of philosophy 
life became my central interest from 
time I took up the study of the subject. 
training in philosophy, which began in t§ 
years 1905 to 1909 in the Madras Christi 

College, with its atmosphere of Christi 
thought, aspiration and endeavour, led 4 

to take a special interest in the religious i i 
plications of the Hindu religion to which 


._. . What is wrong with Hindu religio 
How can we make it somewhat more re 


questions which roused my interest.” 


You will note “The Madras Christi# 
College, with its atmosphere of Christi 
thought, aspiration and endeavour ”! 


My other quotation comes from 
Indian Christian theologian, B 
Devanandan. He writes: 


“ 


. every aspect of Hindu life is affect 
in an unprecedented way by the accepta 
in practice of alien principles of cond 
and life-outlook which are subversive § 
the basic assumptions of the religious theof 
on which Hindu India’s thought Bene i 
built.” 

He goes on to speak with regard to t 
supreme value given to man as man am 
says: 

“This is strange doctrine to Hinduism. . 
The idea of personality, as we now concei 
it, is the outcome of the modern science fj 
psychology, ee largely by the Christi 

doctrines of God and man.’ 
Dr. Bouquet is surely not exaggerati 
when he says: 

“Tt is .. . impossible to see much of ning 
teenth- and twentieth-century Hinduism 

isolation from western religion.” 


All that having been said and, by it 
plication, some very far-reaching clai 
for the missionary movement of t 
Christian Church having been made, @ 
us take due note of an ambiguous ef} 
ment in this missionary contributiog 
The Gospel has not been proclaim 
“out of a vacuum”. It has been py 
sented to both Asia and Africa in We: 
ern dress. That was quite inevitab 
though some of the fancy trimmings 
the dress might sometimes have 
avoided with a little imagination 
sensitivity. But this Westernness 
been a very real factor in the renaissar 
we are considering by way of reactiog 
Ample evidence of this can be discog 
ered in every country of Asia and Afric 
In relation to Islam it is sufficient to ne 
Kenneth Cragg’s statement in The C@ 
of the Minaret that — 


9 

The faith of the Christian Church, as 
uslims have read it in the behaviour and 
tudes of Western powers, Western com- 
ce, and Western culture has been deeply 
nd sadly obscured, sometimes entirely 
568 

hose words supply the connecting link 
@vith our next “ explanation ”. 

: ii) The cement of nationalism 


In one of those flashes of insight which 
gnake Dr. Kraemer so exciting a speaker 
| cd Goriter he has given us the aphorism: 

3 ‘The peoples of Africa and Asia have 
heir‘ Western question’”. Kenneth 
ora agg, in a book of his just published 
ghis autumn, a book which I hope all of 
rou will acquire, entitled Sandals at the 
Mosque, caps Kraemer with the sen- 
nce: “This pattern of nationalism is 
fie of the marks which the retreating 
West has left on Asia”. To which we 
may well add “Africa” 


There is hardly need to develop this 
0int at any length. A great number of 
lew nations have struggled into exist- 


1a 


welve years have seen one after another 
meve political independence, and the 
t few years will see a number more. 
in some cases religion will be a cement 
affording an indispensable element in 
heir own amour propre. Do not let us 
underestimate that element in all its 
emotional power. 


Let us take one example. Within the 
ist ten years the overwhelming majority 
of Muslims have realized political inde- 
pendence, What is more important they 
have: escaped from political control by 

e “unbeliever”. For the first time 
nder modern conditions it is possible 
r Muslims to realize a genuine Muslim 
ety. For a Muslim, Islam can only 
fully realized as Islam in a society 
very aspect of whose life is control- 
ed by the principles which derive from 
Qur’an. That is a very pregnant 
both for Islam and for the peace of 
> world. This finds clear and vivid 
Xpression in Cantwell Smith’s Islam in 
Modern History. Here, brilliantly and 
Msitively, he interprets the present poli- 
and religious climate in the main 
slim countries. I know of no other 
urce where you can find so know- 
igeable a guide as to the hopes and 
irs of the newly independent Muslim 


Cantwell Smith has a sentence which 
uld give us pause when he remarks: 


_. wherever nationalism has been adop- 
in the Muslim world, and in whatever 


i 
£. 
Tac 
ii 

i 

a 


mce in the past fifty years and the last- 


form, the ‘nation’ concerned has been a 
Muslim group. No Muslim people has 
evolved a national feeling that has meant a 
loyalty to or even concern for a commun- 
ity transcending the bounds of Islam.” 


That statement can find formidable 
support in contemporary history. To 
appreciate what it involves will be to 
enter into a fresh discovery of the harsh 


- conditions under which the Christian 


Church survives in Muslim lands, be 
their Constitutions phrased never so 
liberally, and of the formidable obstacle 
which is there presented to the spread of 
the Christian Gospel. But the discovery 
will yield little of value unless it is suc- 
ceeded by real understanding of what, 
for the Muslim, is the inwardness of his 
political emancipation. It is hardly too 
much to say that this single factor alone 
demands a radical re-appraisal of the 
traditional methods of presenting the 
Christian Gospel to Muslims. 


(iii) The assertion of cultural value 


Very closely related to its value for 
national self-expression is the character 
of a religious renaissance as the asser- 
tion of cultural value. Self-respect is of 
enormous importance to peoples as well 
as to individuals. There will be no 
understanding of the contemporary re- 
naissance of the non-Christian religions 
which fails to do full justice to this aspect 
of their contemporary influence. 


Here let us frankly acknowledge that 
ambiguous element in the presentation 
of the Christian Gospel which we have 
already noted, the way in which Gospel 
and Western culture have all too often 
seemed to be inextricably bound to- 
gether. 


We must recognize this ambiguity. 
But before doing so we must also recog- 
nize that the religion of the Incarnation 
inevitably involves the process by which 
faith is “clothed upon” with the gar- 
ments of a culture, and to that extent in 
some measure distorted. The dictum of 
Bonhoeffer about “religionless Chris- 
tianity ” was an attempt to recognize this 
fact of distortion. Provided that we 
recognize that our sin-despoiled human- 
ity must distort the Gospel at the very 
point of expressing it, provided we 
acknowledge this danger ‘and the inherent 
deficiencies of the human factor, we can 
take courage and remember that God 
takes the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise. Our doctrine of 
grace involves, among many other things, 
the glad assurance that God’s strength is 
made perfect in our weakness, provided 
we lay that weakness in His hands. 


We will therefore recognize the cul- 
tural wrappings of the Gospel that we 
present. We will recognize, too, that we 
ourselves are part of our Gospel, yet 
also of its distortion. Nevertheless we 
will continue to proclaim Him whom we 
have come to know and prove, believing 
that He can fulfil His promise to be pre- 
sent with those who proclaim Him and 
that He is able to make His presence 
felt and understood by those to whom 
He is proclaimed. : 


With that faith assured we can face 
the “spoiling of our goods”, the resent- 
ment at our foreignness, the rejection of 
the casket in which we have carried the 
jewel of the Gospel even when it has 
been the best that we could offer. We 
will, I say, accept the spoiling of our 
goods without bitterness. The wheel 
may yet come full circle and the casket 
be seen as having some merit in itself. 
But that will not be yet. For the time 
being we must recognize that the 
ancient cultures of Asia are re-asserting 
themselves. And Africans also are ex- 
ploring the possibility of cultural forms 
which do not imply a total divorce from 
their past. 


These, then, are some of the reasons 
why we need to be alert to see how the 
Christian Faith can be communicated in 
a casket which is not of Western design, 
and to be sympathetic to those who are 
trying their hand at producing a new 
work of art which will be worthy of the 
jewel of Faith. 


The way to such an appreciation lies 
through the understanding of that sense 
of pride in their historic past which is 
so obvious a factor in the cultural re- 
naissance of Asia to-day, and already, 
in some measure, of parts of Africa. It 
hardly needs insistence that a cultural 
renaissance must mean a religious re- 
naissance if we have Asia in mind, for 
the cultures of Asia are through and 
through religious. 


There are some paradoxical elements 
in this re-assertion of cultural value as 
revealed in the different religious trad- 
itions. We have already noted the fact 
in regard to Islam that nationalism in 
Islam does not look beyond itself. 
Kenneth Cragg has an observation on 
this subject, which endorses what 
Cantwell Smith had remarked, when he 
refers to — 


«,. the consciousness of ‘ otherness’ deep 
in the Muslim mind and soul, whatever pre- 
cise political or cultural form is chosen to 
implement it. Dar al Islam and Dar al- 


Harb is a fundamental distinction run a 
through all humanity: the household | 
submission to God and the household | 


preted in many quarters. But the sense 
‘otherness’ abides. The household of Isla 
is aware of itself as a community whi 
belongs together and does not belong el: 
where.” 


In contradistinction from this sen 
of exclusive “otherness” we _ he 
Radhakrishnan’s subtly different a 
proach which Edmund Perry has su 
marized in the words: ' 


“The mission of Hinduism is to patroni 
all religions in so far as they lead their 
votees toward the realization of union v 
Spirit. All religions, each with its myri 
highways and bypaths, lead men at lez 
somewhat nearer to the far-off goal of 

spiritual longing.” 


— 


What is important for us to see a 
understand is that Radhakrishnan sé 
this as being a gospel to be proclaim 
to all the world. He is deeply and passic 
ately concerned to work towards a wor 
community. He would insist that 
cement must be religion. He cuts t 
Gordian knot of religious divisivene 
by insisting that all are paths to the su 
mit. He deplores any tendency to f@ 
sake one path for another. 
him is a denial of his fundamental pring 
ple, a principle which can be traced bag 
to the Hindu assumption that each m§ 
is bound to his own Karma, or li® 
pattern. In understanding this it is i 
portant to recognize that Radhakrishn§ 
is staking a claim for Hinduism to of 
the world the one valid religious phil 
ophy. Perhaps more than anyone el 
so it has been claimed, “‘ Radhakrishn§ 
has secured for Hinduism the right to | 
considered a missionary and unive 
religion”. That is a very significe 
achievement and it is essentially an ¢ 
pression of the assertion of cult 
value. 


Buddhism has gone one stage furth 
Unequivocally it is claiming to-day 
offer mankind the only way to pea 
and part of its fundamental assumptiff 
is that in this respect Christianity b 
been tried and found wanting. Ma 
obviously than even through the 
sionate yet controlled enthusiasm 
Radhakrishnan, Buddhism expresses 9 
day Asia’s assertion of cultural valueg 


Perhaps our most urgent need is 
take an imaginative leap out of our ¢ 
mental, spiritual and cultural env 
ment and try and put ourselves in @ 


mace of Asians and Africans. As a first 
fep to taking that opportunity we must 
gin in humility by acknowledging that 
antwell Smith is but conveying a 
impse at the obvious when he says: 


Very few Westerners have any inkling of 
yw little esteem their culture has today in 
e Orient.” 


¥) The search for psychic security 


Our generation has seen the sweeping 
way of countless landmarks by which 
en have tracked their way across the 
ilderness of human life. Slowly we 
re accustoming ourselves to the start- 
fact that our physical universe 
Ossesses no known margins. In an in- 
hite universe there are infinite possibili- 
s and the thought does not automa- 
ally make for optimism. Chance has 


hance leads straight to polytheism, to 
me practice of having many standards 
_ reference, none of them absolute. 


nb 


If we take narrower views and confine 
urselves to this globe which is our 
Tesent home, we know how tremendous 
the changes within half a generation. 
le unquestioned supremacy of the 
West is a thing of the past. The old 
ern of imperialism is finished, though 
Ww patterns already suggest themselves. 
Mther patterns also are changing—pat- 
rns of behaviour according to generally 
pted rules. Moral anarchy is wide- 
ead everywhere. There is no one to 
p order and every man does what is 
ght in his own eyes, and there is no 
vision. A scientifically ordered 
ciety can only work when the truth in 
inward parts corresponds with the 
ith in the nature of things. Without 
Moral basis to society there is no 
ability. 


A vast insecurity envelops us. 
ere are nameless terrors, the obvious 
e of Strontium 90, and the less obvi- 
one of population growth outstrip- 
ng food supply, with all that conjures 
of the horrors of famine and disease. 
id some fear most the insidious en- 
dachment upon those freedoms which 
= to man his dignity and his value. 


In such circumstances the souls of men 
faw upon the deep wells of the past for 
heir psychic security, or go mad. Here 

One vital reason behind the present re- 
issance of the non-Christian religions. 
represent for the ordinary man the 
Tvoir of his people’s past history, 
security. In the crisis of our times 

s back to the old gods, either 


with an uncalculating devotion, or with 
not unreasonable faith, or even with the 
sceptical cynicism of a man who tries to 
cover his bets. There are plenty of ex- 
amples of all three of these reactions in 
our contemporary world in the renais- 
sance of the non-Christian religions and, 
if we are honest, in the renaissance of 
Christianity as well. Whatever the 
motives of the return to religion, and 
commonly these are mixed, there is no 
doubt but that in the return something 
does happen, and there is a recovered 
sense of assurance — at least for a time. 
We are living through the time of this 
re-awakened assurance. How long it 
will last we do not know. There are 
enemies at the gate. There are forces 
at work in our world which aim to 
change human nature radically and claim 
that they can do so, changing it for ser- 
vitude not for freedom. We do well to 
be aware of the enemies. Yet we also 
do well to remember that we are living 
through the time of renaissance and it 
has certain things to say to us in the 
actual NOW of our responsibility. 


Would we understand what is happen- 
ing let us listen to Kenneth Cragg again. 
Speaking of the forces of conservatism 
in religion, and in particular of Islam, 
forces which exist to encourage the re- 
turn to the traditional basis of religious 
assurance, he says: 


“The ancient faith disciplines them in its 
own way and rebukes the fears of its loyal 
devotees. ... In the strange but inexplica- 
ble interaction of the faith and the faithful, 
the ethos and the participant, Islam and the 
Muslim, the valid changes are digested and 
the essential continuity maintained. If the 
course of the process is sometimes obscure, 
the fact of it must be known and under- 
stood. To miss it would be to disqualify 
oneself from the assessment of what Islam 
is both continuing and coming to mean for 
Muslims in the twentieth century.” 


That goes not only for Islam, but for 
Hinduism and Buddhism and Shinto, for 
the religious consciousness of the Afri- 
can —and for Christians. 


Elsewhere Cragg writes vividly of the 
“shadow war of our time”: 


“In Asia and in Africa”, he writes, “ there 
is a struggle in the shadows about what 
external order and inward spirit can most 
surely actualize the aspirations of the mul- 
titudes.” 


It is in that context also that he bids us 
face the challenge of Communism to the 
religious consciousness of this genera- 
tion. 


But there is more than this, an overplus There speaks the eternal Jew. What is | 
which it is important for us to grasp. less significant is that there also spe 
Here our guide must be the author of ' the Muslim of recent centuries who f 
what is surely for the Christian, one of | known all too much of the fragmer 
the most remarkable books to come from __ tion of the world of Islam under infi 
the pen of a Muslim that has yet been  imperialisms. There speaks as surely 
produced. Under the title Cityof Wrong Brahmin of India and the Buddk 
—a Friday in Jerusalem the author, Bhikku of Ceylon. Religion which | 
Kamel Hussein, has given an interpreta- been a focus of resistance to alien r 
tion of the Cross which just keeps within possesses a great emotional power ing 
Islamic orthodoxy but quite transcends moment of independence. 
it in the depth of understanding of the But the author has a subtler point 
human predicament revealed by the in- make and we need to mark it carefu 
tention of men to do away with Jesus. Cajaphas is  soliloquizing — and 
In their “intention” they crucified Him author's study of Caiaphas is among 
and in their evil intention all mankind most vivid pieces of portraiture in 
was involved. We were all by intention whole book — and we hear him say 
at the Cross. of Jesus: 


Again and again, as his imagination “T admire what he proclaims enormou 
plays upon the events of that Friday in But I don’t want his religion establish 
Jerusalem, we see the writer expressing here among us. In our present emerger 
something of the inwardness of the Mus- = what we need most is quietness, inner co. 
lim’s own historic dilemma, the expres- Sion and unity. I am concerned lest w 
sion being all the more remarkable he says will provoke disruption and divis. 
because it is defined in the historic ‘ Our tanks.” ‘ ; 
dilemma of Israel. So, in passing, the Kamel Hussein is an Egyptian She 


Cross comes to be seen as a bridge span- ‘Is he not speaking out of the “ pres 
ning the gulf which separates the Arab emergency” in Egypt? Might he g 
and the Jew. be a member of the military governm 


: ; in Pakistan at this moment, or that 
There are two short passages in this Indonesia?" Can vel none ieee 


most moving book, translated from the : : 
Arabic, by the way, with great felicity pee ea Dataeyake tee Cel 
by Kenneth Cragg, which illuminate our If Mr. Nk eatceh and Mr. Mboya 4 


theme. ; : Dr. Banda are not yet saying it perhe 
The Prosecutor in the action against that is because in spite of outward see 

Jesus, already shaken in his estimate of ing their peoples’ real emergency 

the justice of his case, tries to recall his not yet begun. 

earlier confidence. In rehearsing his I’ commend to. yduethewcranenneaae 


El Abner Vpsatey fc a Kamel Hussein. He represents in ¢ 
“He had emphasized that their religion had day the thoughtful and sincere objec 
become their shield against the menace of fo any (00 raid tranater Gh alien 
fragmentation to which they had been ex- J y £N P th the Chmen ra Ge 
posed ever since the Romans occupied their to Jesus of Nazareth, the Christ of G@ 
country and that the preservation of their no less firm in his objection for his ir 
religion was their one remaining hope in mate understanding of one half of 
life.” meaning of the Cross. 


IMPLICATIONS 


pales ihe heuer gee tie non- (i) Understanding 
ristian religions, what does this in- i Stade ; 
volve for the missionary outreach of the _ First, inescapably first, is the recog! 
Christian Church? It will involve the tion that we are called to the activity § 
bearing of the cross. Lest that be only sais packet ee ee vs a | 
a manner of speaking let me suggest five bine a = rae edge of the language 
ways in which the missionary will dis- P8630 SC ee 
cover just how heavy the cross can be. “There is”, says Kenneth Cragg, “a wea 
Readers of Kenneth Cragg’s book The Of Christian thought and writing in 
Call of the Minaret will recognize that, English language, properly a part of 


‘ p r universal treasure of Christian expe 
besides the quotations from that bookin 344 truth to which access should be w 


what follows, I have taken the same order _—ayailable. . . . But any easy reliance up 
as he does in listing these ways of bear- English on ‘Our part, any assumption t 
ing the cross. the natural interest in it of many to w 


go, absolves us from the duty of know- 
them in their own tongues, any disin- 
Nation for the toils of disengaging our- 
ves from English for their sakes — these 
ist be foresworn. The bearers of the 
brd of God must everywhere be students 
J users of the words of men.” 


) | Service 


‘The second implication is service. The 
iid to-day needs from us above all 
¢ a manifold and imaginative compas- 
p x its ears are to be attuned to the 
ospel. 


our time”, says Cragg, “we may be 
able to see the way out of the human 
oblems of the world. But the way in is 
arly evident. It is to invest our lives in 
service of those problems as they bear 
on people. Indeed the meaning of Chris- 
mM compassion is that problems become 
rsons, and cases people.” 


i) Retrieval 


The third implication is the accept- 
ce of the fact that there is a great act 
retrieval to be accomplished. In the 
nds of many to whom we go, the Gos- 
of Christ is compromised by a 


m in which all too frequently those 
hO came with the Gospel appeared to 
: the agents of those who came to ex- 
t and to conquer. Let us humbly 
the fundamental fact which greets 
on the threshold of any encounter 
ith men of another faith, the fact that 
i task is not to refute arguments: it 
to redeem a tragedy. In his forth- 
ning book Sandals at the Mosque, 
enneth Cragg has a most interesting 
original section which he has entitled 
Onditions of inter-religion”. He has 
iberately accepted a title very much 
den to the suspicion of being an apolo- 
i for syncretism. He then disarms the 
‘itic by showing how the common de- 
mi nator of our humanity, whatever 
nation or race, makes inescapable 
i© conclusion that whatever our religi- 
S allegiance we are, as human beings, 
tling with the same ultimate issues, 
wrestle at all. Instead of a “ we- 
argument, he recognizes only 
=”. Very boldly Cragg is prepared to 
his stand on the principle that — 


Mistianity is not a territorial expression. 
retrieval is spiritual. It aims not to 
the map more Christian but Christ 
widely known.” 


acknowledge our common human 
uality which we share with all men 
ary step towards this retrieval. 


(iv) Interpretation 


The fourth implication is the summons 
to interpretation. And the two poles of 
this activity of interpretation are to be 
found in a person-to-person relationship 
on the one hand and a “hospitable 
Christian community” on the other. 
And among his many brilliant aphorisms 
there is one which is supremely relevant 


to this aspect of the Christian task. For 


person-to-person relationship and a vital 
Christian fellowship may, as likely as 
not, lead to violent opposition. Says 
Cragg “wherever there is opposition 
there is also relevance” 


(v). Patience 


The fifth is patience. Patience is that 


‘quality in the missionary which knows 


that the Mission is not constituted in its 
success, nor is it in any way invalidated 
by what the world may judge as numeri- 
cal failure. The Mission is constituted 
in obedience. If Christ is Christ He 
must be proclaimed. Of course we ex- 
pect a verdict and hope and pray and 
strive for a favourable one. But our 
commission is to proclaim. And proc- 
lamation takes many forms and often a 
very long time. For as Cragg reminds 
us, and perhaps we need the reminder — 


“The purpose of the Christian Mission is 
not cultural displacement. It is the pre- 
sentation of Christ as Saviour within every 
culture . . . conversion is not ‘migration’ 
it is the personal discovery of the meaning 
of the universal Christ within the old frame- 
work of race, language, and tradition.” 


The Christian Mission in a word is an 
organic process intimately related to the 
whole organic life of man and the whole 
organic purpose of God, with whom one 
day is as a thousand years, and a thous- 
and years as one day. This fifth impli- 
cation of patience is, in the encounter 
with the non-Christian religions, one 
source of our hope. If we take it with 
the other four we can also take for our 
encouragement the words of St. Paul to 
the Galatians: 

“Let us not grow weary in well-doing, for 
in due season we shall reap, if we do not 
lose heart.” 


Your sincere friend, 


AAV 


General Secretary. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


*tReligion and the Christian Faith, by Hendrik Kraemer (Lutterworth Pre 
1956). 45s., by post 46s. 6d. 


*tGlad Encounter, by George Appleton (Edinburgh House Press, 1959). 5s., 
post 5s. 6d. 


*tReformers in India, by K. Ingham (Cambridge University Press, 195 
18s. 6d., by post 20s. 


*tThe Christian Faith and non-Christian Religions, by A. C. Bouquet (Nish 
1958). 25s., by post 26s. 6d. 
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*tIslam in Modern History, by W. Cantwell Smith (Princeton University Pre 
1957). $6.00; (Oxford University Press, 1958). 40s., by post 4s. ¢ 


*tThe Call of the Minaret, by K. Cragg (Oxford University Press, 1956). 25 
by post 26s. 6d. 


*tSandals at the Mosque, by K. Cragg (S.C.M. Press, 1959). 12s, 6d., 
post 13s. 


+The Gospel in Dispute — The relations of the Christian Faith to other Missionc 
Religions, by Edmund Perry (Doubleday, New York, 1958). $3.95. 


*tCity of Wrong — a Friday in Jerusalem, by Kamel Hussein (Djambats 
Amsterdam, 1959). 25s. 6d., by post 26s. 6d. . 


* May be borrowed from C.MS. Library. 
+ May be ordered from C.M.S. Publishing Department. 
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